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THE ROUND TABLE 



A NOTE ON PARAPHRASING 

As a supplement to my recent article on "The Correction of Papers," 
it may be well to advert to one matter of perhaps direct utility. If I 
am not mistaken, our teachers of English composition nowadays take 
little account, as a rule, of the advantages to be derived from para- 
phrasing; that is, of course, from paraphrasing English authors of the 
first rank. This corresponds in a way to the training which former 
generations obtained in working with the ancient classics — and which, 
luckily, many of our best students are still able to secure. Paraphrasing 
Burke or Newman is, indeed, not altogether different from translating 
and otherwise reworking Demosthenes or Cicero. To begin with, a 
worthy substance is supplied, meriting the pains that are indispensable 
to an adequate re-expression. Secondly, the student takes to the prac- 
tice by instinct, as anyone may see from the answers to examination 
questions on Burke. What we need is the directing of this natural 
impulse to the ends of education. As it is, the student usually is but half- 
conscious of what he is doing. It may illuminate the point to cite two 
examples, which will show how two English authors, far apart in time 
and in genius, and otherwise differing in point of education, consciously 
went about teaching themselves to write. The first of the two is Sir 
Philip Sidney, who on January 15, 1574, wrote to his friend and mentor 
Languet: 

I intend to follow your advice about composition, thus: I shall first take 
one of Cicero's letters and turn it into French; then from French into English, 
and so once more .... it shall come round into Latin again. Perhaps, too, 
I shall improve myself in Italian by the same exercise. 

The second is no other than Poor Richard, who, be it remembered, 
established an English high school in Philadelphia, and outlined for it 
a plan of study which has by no means lost its significance today. 
Speaking of his boyhood, Franklin says: 

About this time I met with an odd volume of the Spectator. I had never 
before seen any of them. I bought it, read it over and over, and was much 
delighted with it. I thought the writing excellent, and wished if possible to 
imitate it. With that view I took some of the papers, and making short hints 
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of the sentiments in each sentence, laid them by a few days, and then, without 
looking at the book, tried to complete the papers again, by expressing each 
sentiment at length and as fully as it had been expressed before in any suitable 
words that should occur to me. Then I compared my Spectator with an 
original, discovered some of my faults, and corrected them. But I found I 
wanted a stock of words, or a readiness in recollecting and using them, which 
I thought I should have acquired before that time if I had gone on making 
verses; since the continual search for words of the same import, but of 
different lengths to suit the measure, or of different sounds for the rhyme, 
would have laid me under a constant necessity of searching for variety, and 
also have tended to fix that variety, and make me master of it. Therefore I 
took some of the tales in the Spectator, and turned them into verse; and after 
a time, when I had pretty well forgotten the prose, turned them back again. 
I also sometimes jumbled my collection of hints into confusion, and after some 
weeks endeavored to reduce them into the best order, before I began to form 
the full sentences and complete the subject. This was to teach me method in 
the arrangement of the thoughts. By comparing my work with the original, I 
discovered many faults and corrected them; but I sometimes had the pleasure 
to fancy that in particulars of small consequence I had been fortunate enough 
to improve the method or the language, and this encouraged me to think that 
I might in time come to be a tolerable English writer, of which I was extremely 
ambitious. 

Lane Cooper 
Cornell University 



BALLAD-WRITING IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 

Whatever may be the fitness or the unfitness of the "Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner" as a textbook for pupils in the second year of the high 
school, it has for several years past been the stimulus for some of the most 
interesting themes my second-year classes have produced and — more 
than that — for the themes which have called forth the most interested 
effort on the part of the pupils. Our outline for work in English specifies 
the novel and ballad as literary types in this year; so, before taking up 
the "Rime," I spend two or three periods in preparation for it. I give 
a five- or ten-minute talk on the two theories of ballad-making, with 
more stress on the communal theory, since I try to call up scenes in 
which such composition might have taken place. Then, having read to 
the class several of the old ballads, I get from them some of the most 
striking characteristics, such as abrupt beginning, use of repetition and 
internal rhyme, changes from one speaker to another or from discourse 
to narrative made without warning, frequent breaks in the narrative. 
Then comes an assignment for outside reading of several modern ballads, 
or ballads in surface characteristics only. These are always the shorter 



